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turning-points tbixt form in themselves the mon- 
timents of his development, such as are paint- 
ings or evidences of a spiritual or political na- 
ture, under the influence of which his life va- 
ried its direction. The aim of the book was to 
give the letters only, and suitable comments 
Upon them, and this has been accomplished in 
the most excellent manner. For those, however, 
before whom, by this book, the life and doings 
of the artist have been brought forward, per- 
haps for the first time, the idea might arise that 
these letters were the chief sources of our know- 
ledge, which they are not. At the present day, 
the letters exchanged between (Joethe and 
Lotte may perhaps be as well known as "Wer- 
ther" itself, and in general the correspondence of 
Schillerand Goethe is read more than their works. 
This is a wrong tendency. Whoever regards 
a single one of Raphael's paintings with an in- 
telligent self-surrender, learns hence more of 
liim than he can derive from a perusal of all his 
letters. By these observations I point to a sole- 
cism of our time, which traces out with much 
satisfaction incidental circumstances of moment, 
and in theirconsideration allows the enthusiasm, 
for the whole to be diverted into side issues. 

The first of Raphael's letters is dated in the 
year 1508, at Florence, and is without important 
contents ; the second, of the same year, and 
only a few lines long, is directed to Donenlco de 
Paris Alfani. I pray you, Menecho, ho writes, 
send me the love-songs of Riciardo, which deal 
with that passion wliich once befell him on a 
journey. Besides, he wants a sermon, he must 
remind the Cesarino to send it to him, and he 
must please ask of the Lady Atalanta some 
money for him, by preference gold. Love- 
songs, a sermon, and gold — it is as though in a 
few lines lay the whole century. 

The following letter, also dated 1508, was 
written in Rome. BramaiTlie, who was related 
to Raphael, had efiected an official appointment 
for him. The Pope permitted him to come, in 
order to paint in the Vatican. He there met 
Michael Angelo. He had as yet seen him but 
seldom, and that in Florence. In this letter he 
thanks Francisco Francia for the portrait of him- 
self which he had transmitted.iand apologizes for 
not having, according to promise, painted his 
own as a present in return. Passavant thinks 
that Raphael had already in Bologne sought out 
personally the famous old masters. How he as- 
sures his corresvwndent of his love, how he 
pi-aises and comforts him, all this shows a charm- 
ing youthful turn. A sonnet, which is included, 
gives us an opportunity of knowing how Francia 
is disposed toward the young artist ; in this he 
awards Raphael the highest place in Art, wliile 
hb himself modestly retires to the background. 

There follows a letter to Simone Ciarla, written 
in 1514, in which he speaks of marriage ; he will 
not permit himself to think of the agreeable 
proposal. He treats of this matter in an alto- 
gether business manner, and yet not without 
that graceful ease with which he always grasps 
the greatest as well as the most trivial affair. 
From this subject he passes to the building of 
St. Peter's Church, and an animated laudation 
of life in Rome' breaks forth. Every day, he 
concludes, the Pope caused him to be called, and 
conversed with him about the building. It shall 
be the first temple of the world. It will cost a 
million in gold, a.nd the Pope thinks of nothing 
else than its completion. 



Raphael wished to remain unmarried. He 
says, in his letter, that he had struck out quite a 
different course of life than he had been solicited 
to do. He will have no wife, he would never 
with a wife have attained the position where he 
now stands, and he therefore thanks Qod daily 
that he has so wisely managed. 

Notwithstanding these sentiments, he was not 
in a position, later in life, to decline the hand of 
the young Maria di Bibiena, niece of the Cardinal 
of the same name. The proposal was as advan- 
tageous for him as it was honorable. His death 
and Maria's happened almost at the same 
time. 

After Maria's death he lived without again 
contracting marriage. In like manner, too, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Titian 
died unmarried. Dr. Guhl has founded upon 
this some considerations as to whether artists 
ought in general to marry, whether they ought 
not in this particular to remain free, and he 
seems to bring forward the life of these four men 
as a kind of example. I cannot subscribe to 
this. Their fate seems to me to have only acci- 
dentally coincided in this respect. It is well 
known how marriages were at that time con- 
tracted in Italy, and in what relation women 
generally stood to men. Benvenuto Cellini's 
life a\n serve to any one as the nearest source 
from which to obtain an insight into this sub- 
ject. Tliere reigned the most unlimited free- 
dom. Titian had children to whom he gave a 
brilliant education ; it is nowhere said of Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinici that they hated 
women. Legitimate union, through the Church 
and before the law, was not at that timetlie con- 
dition upon which the favor of beautiful women 
depended. It was no disgrace to be a child born 
out of wedlock. Had Michael Angelo met 
Vittoria Colonna in earlier years, could an alii- 
liance between tliem have been ever thouglit of, 
he surely would not have regarded the marriage 
state as a hindrance to his career as an artist. 

Everywhere, and thus also among artists, it is 
a sad sight, when wife and children make of 
free labor an oppressive toil, but to all examples 
of this kind may just as many be opposed, where 
a happy wedlock has proved the purest motive 
to labor and genuine development. 

Raphael loved women. Vasari relates how 
once love enticed him from all work, and his 
friends found at last no other recourse than to 
bring his beautiful mistress to him upon the 
scafibld where he was painting, upon which she 
now sat beside him the whole day, and he, con- 
tinning his work, would not permit her to de- 
part. In Arnim's novel, " Raphael and his Mis- 
tresses," the life of the artist is dejncted as 
passed in the arms of beauty. Free from care, 
his imagination full of high thoughts, he sur- 
rendered himself to them, weakly obeying the 
agreeable dictates of indolence, till at last the 
life he was leading vwis snatched from him. 

He must have foreboded the issue ; he sought 
to tear himself loose, but amid his work his 
thoughts left him no rest. Three sonnets, which 
were once written by his hand upon the back of 
some fugitive leaves and so have been preserved, 
give us a direct insight into his soul, whose pas 
sionate workings he was seeking to subdue. He 
seeins to have written the verses in order to free 
himself from the thoughts which swam allur- 
ing around him ; we feel the strife and how a 
long resistance is impossible. 



HOW TO LEARN FRENCH. 

" A novel, simple, comprehensive, easy and con- 
cise method of acquiring a practical, speaking 
knowledge of the French language." 

This is the title of a paperprepared at the request 
of several influential persons intei'esled in pertiect- 
ing and enlarging the practical course of study in 
oar Public Schools and other educational institu- 
tions. This system seems to embody the essen- 
tial conditions hitherto sought for, but not at- 
tained in any other method in use. 

This admkable system is now being introduced 
in this country by Dr. H. Carlos, an educated and 
well-acctedited French gentleman, who, has in 
conjunction with M. Havet, in England, simpliSed 
and perfect-ed it from a practical experience in 
teaching upon its principles, until it seems to be 
the long sought desideratum for .easily and quick- 
ly acquiring a practical oral knowledge of the 
French language. We take special gratification 
in calling attention to this excellent system as set 
iorth in the appended paper, which was by speci.^*! 
request read by Dr. Ponnelee, before the Poly- 
technic branch of the American Institute at a late 
meeting. 

DR. CABLOS' PAPEK. 

Mr, President and QenlUmen; 1 think that you 
will all agree with me that such a prnclical knowl- 
edge of the French language as will enable any 
person to understand and speak it, correctly and 
fluently, tbr the ordinary purposes of social in- 
tercourse and business, is a real necessity for a 
large portion of the community. 

I will now briefly place before you the funda- 
mental principles and outlines of such a system 
and method, wliich has been carefully and exten- 
sively tested in the case of individuals and classes, 
and by which such a knowledge of the French 
language has been and may be imparted to persons 
of ordinary intelligence and capacity in a series of 
about one hundred lessons, which may be easily 
mastered withm a period of three months. This 
plan is novel, and I have, in EnglanO, profession- 
ally instructed pupils upon its principles, con- 
stantly and successfhlly for five years. Its lead- 
ing peculiarities are: 

1. In acquainting the pupil with the relation ex- 
isting between the English and French languages, 
both being derived from the Latin, Celtic and 
Teutonic, and both having in their common and 
constant use but from lour thousand to Ave 
tliousand words, of which fully one-half are alike 
in both languages, or are very nearly identical in 
orthography and pronunciation. 

2. I have arranged a system of pronunciation, 
resulting from carelhlly combining the diU'crent 
pliases of Dipthongs and Compound letters, origi- 
nal and peculiar to the French language, which 
will enable the pupil, after having mastered tlie 
simple principles involved, to pronounce and read 
correctly and perfectly any word in the langungo 
at sight. In short, by this system, it is possible 
for a pupil to master half of the ditnculties of the 
French language in a single lesson ; for alter be- 
ing acquainted with the relation existing between 
the two languages, and understanding the princi- 
ples of pronunciation, any one will possess tlie 
key and fully one half of the prescribed course of 
instruction. 

3. In teaching, I begin by availing myseli' of 
a simple classiflcation of such words ad are alike 
in both languages, which may be memorized and 
thoroughly understood with an hour's study. I 
select and particularly teach only the simple, 
common, and essential words or parts of the 
French language especially adapted to enable a 
person to spe.ik lluently and make himself easily 
understood in conversation. By tb is plan tbere 
remains to be acquired and remembered but about 
2,000 words that are entu-ely French. 

4. All instruction is given orally, and the whole 
system, including a Dictionary of 10,000 words 
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is contained in a Tolume not mach larger than 
an ordinary spelling-book. By this metliodthe 
pupU learns to speak and pronounce correctly by 
fmitation, in the same manner as a cbild learns 
its mother-tongue — Idiomatically, without any 
thought of or necessity for rules of grammatical 
construction. 

6. Learners take their lessons conversationally, 
and arie enabled by an easy, simple, interesting, 
and attractive series of lessons, to converse in 
French ftom the very first. All sentences are 
clearly and intelligibly arranged in questions and 
- answers, embracing all parts of speech, including 
general as well as particular rules of grammar in 
their construction— all in idiomatic phrases and 
tamiliar conversational forms. I thus succeed in 
teaching my pupils at the same time to speak, 
read, and write the French language fluently, in- 
telligently, and interestingly, and 1 have demon- 
etrated by an extensive practical experience that 
a course of 100 lessons easily learned within 
three months, is suflicient to enable an ordinary 
pupil to attain this object 

6. Hitherto the French language has been 
taught by such tedious processes that a person, 
alter wasting years in painful study, is never able 
. to con8truct"and properly speak a single idiomatic 
sentence, but is almost invariably coulinod to 
reading and translating, thus securing but small 
practical returns for a great and needless loss ol 
time, effort, and money. 

7i A child always learns the grammar of its 
mother-tongue alter it has fii-st learued by imita- 
tion to speak so much of thelanguage asis necessary 
to make ilself understood, the rules and reasons 
for a grammatical arrangement and construction 
of words and sentences being taught at a more 
advanced stage of its cducalion. iailw coiistiuc- 
tion of my system I adopt this natural method, 
and thus enable the learner to avoid almost end:, 
less entanglements in grannnatical rules and ex- 
ception of rules, and exceptions of exceptions. 

In order to impart the tiiil benllta of my system, 
I advocate tho employment of thoroughly edu- 
cated instructors; so that the pupil, in iact, 
learns the language at the same time idiomati- 
cally and grammatically by imitation. 

I have examined over GOO grammars, and all 
methods of instruction hitherto employed, and have 
perfected and simpliUed this system of teaching the 
French lan,_;uage, until it is difficult to conceive of 
onvthing more simple, comprebeusiro, concise, or 
efflcieut for the purpose intended. In conclusion, 
permit me to say, hundreds of educated persons, 
moving in the higher walks of society in England, 
who had studied the French language for years, 
and could read and translate it perfectly, but 
Could not speak it, have boon taught by this sys- 
tem to speak fluently and correctly within three 
months. 

A still larger number of persons who had never 
studied the French language at all, have been 
taught by this system with fully equal if not bet- 
ter results. As a general thing, I preibr pupils 
who know nothing of the grammar of the lan- 
guage, a fact which indicates the eminent adapt- 
ability of the system to the needs of your admira- 
ble Public Schools and other institutions of learn- 
ing as well as for private teaching 

Believing that this system would be best appre- 
ciated in a country of grand ideas and rapid tran- 
sitions, I determined to bring it hero and submit 
it to the test of the most exacting criticar judg- 
ment, under the conviction that it is the most 
perfect method yet devised to quickly impart a 
correct practical speaking knowledge of tho 
"Diplomatic Language,'' to the great body of 
the people. 

>> '» » < 

DRAMATIC KEVIEW. 

"Don Cajsar de Bazan" -was produced at 
Wallack's on Tuesday, 17th hist., with new scen- 
ery, costumes, great cast, full and efficient cho- 
rus and ballet, and all the other perquisites of a 
real old-fashioned Wallack revival. The scen- 
ery is excellent though not all now, the Market 
Place in the first net is particularly noticfable, 
not only for the escollence of tho scene, but for 



some of the groupings, which are really artistic. 
The . siEdoon, in the second act, is one of tliose 
rich and beautiful inteiiors which can be seen 
only at Wallack's ; somehow there is a natural- 
ness and vraiaemblance in all tlie interiors at 
this theater that it is next to impossible to find 
at any other establishment in tho city ; you feel 
as if you were in a real, actual room, and not 
one made of canvass. The last scene is the 
worst in the whole play, it is an old scene tin- 
kered into a new form, and is not worthy of its 
beautiful associates. 

Now for the acting. The bright piittienlnr 
star of the performance is Lester, who, as Don 
Ctesar, presents a most delicious piece of acting. 
He appears to have caught the entire spirit of 
the part, and gives us a rollicking, dare devil 
picture of the ruined Don, which is wonderfully 
true and lifelike. The gentleman appears to 
have regained all his old brightness and vivac- 
ity, and reminds one of the time when he was 
wont to convulse the house with his quiet aiid 
irresistible humor; in tlie last scene with the 
King this was particularly noticeable, and car- 
ried away the whole house in quite a furore of 
dulight ; iu fact, the whole performance is ad- 
mirable, and deserves the highest encomiums 
that can bo lavished upon it. In strong contrast 
to Lester's Don Csesar is Mr. Ringgold's D<m 
Josd, a more thoroughly melodramatic and ex- 
aggerated piece of acting I think I never saw. 
Messrs. Gilbert and Fisher made as much as pos- 
sibly could be made of the small parts assigned 
them. MissHenriques' Maritana was very good, 
but lacked -force. Some of the- choruses were 
verywell given ; that of the soldiers' in the sec- 
ond act receiving a hearty encore. Taken alto- 
gether, the play ni'iy bo considered a great suc- 
cess, and will undoubtedly have a long run. 

" The Three Guardsmen " has bei'n greatly 
improved since its first performance, and is being 
played nightly to crowded and admiring au- 
diences. 

Mr. Owens has returned to his first love, "Solon 
Shingle," and Mr. Chas. Barras has made 
quite a hit in the "Hypochondriac," a new play 
written by himself. Next week we are to 
to have the redoubtable Menken Mazeppa at the 
Broadway, when will be inaugurated a carnival 
of wild horse, gymnastics, and broad sword 
combat. Oh the Druma I oh the Drama ! , 

CiHUGGE. 



procc.<!S of preparation for the press. We should 
not wonder if some new sensations were excited 
on the appearance of this book resulting from the 
keen insight, wide expericnue, caustic temper and 
treuchuut style of the author. 



MUSICAL AND LITERARy REVIEWS. 

We very much regret being compelled to omit 
tho Musical and Literary Reviews prepared for 
this number. The pressure of news has necessa- 
lily thrown them out. 

SOOKS REOBIVBD FOR REVIEW. 

From Ticknor tie Melds—" Snow Bound," an 
Idyll, J. G. Whittier " Lucy Arlyn," Trow- 
DRiDGE. Poems, T. B. Aldrich. 

From Putnam, Hard, <fc Houghton. — "The 
Story of Kcnnett," Bayard Taylor. " The Let- 
ters of Mozart," translated by Lapy Wallace. 

From J. B. Kirker. — " Eva," a Goblin Romance, 
John Savage. 

The Eclectic Medical Review. — We have 
seen the prospectus of a new medical monthly 
bearing the above title which is to make its ap- 
pearance on the first of June next. Dr. Robert S. 
MewtOn, editor in chief, with Professor Edwin 
Freeman, M. D., and James A. Henshall, M. D., 
associate editors. The RemewwXW be the organ of 
the eclectic medical college of the city of New 
York 80 far as its curriculum teachings and 
professional policy are conoeriied. The Eclectic 
Medical Review will be published under the au- 
spices of the American Eclectic Pharmaceutical 
i^ssociation of New York, at two dollars a year. 

A' New Book in Prospect.— " The Natural 
History of Inventors with my Experience among 
them," is the' proposed title of a now work now .in 



FOREIGN ART NOTES. 

Photographic artists have recently been ex- 
ploring the village of Kiaikha, a frontier town 
of Russian China, on the river Amour. The Chi- 
nese were found enthusiasts in photography. 
Every one wanted his celestial turn rendered by 
the camera. The artists, encouraged by the pro- 
ceeds realized, intend to push their incursions 
into the interior of China. 

The following is an enumeration of the vari- 
ous European general 'art exhibitions that occur 
during tlie present season. 

Berlin, 2d September. 

La Kaye, 4th June to 4th July. 

La Rochelle, 2l8t May to 20 June. 

iiiege, 2d April to Slst May. 

Lille, 15th July to 1st September, 

London, Royal Academy, 1st May. 

Paris, Institute of Fine Arts, 1st May to SOtU 
June. 

At Limoges there is a CerdedeP Union, estab- 
lished for the purpose of purchasing the best 
works of art of current production, the prices of 
which are for the most part beyond the resources 
of individuals. Of how great value would an 
association of this character be in this country, 
not only for the encouragement of genius in art, 
but for tho development of the public taste I 
Tlie associaticm niiglit finally, though not imme- 
diately, be self-supporting ; when a worthy at- 
traction of American and Foreign art had been 
once made, the profits from exhibition might be 
sufficient to meet future purchases. 

Some workmen employed upon the ruins of 
tho ancient Sagorita, near Valencia, Spain, have 
just discovered an antique st(me of great value 
to archijeologists. Upon it is inscribed the name 
of Hannibal ; but the rest of the inscription has 
not yet been deciphered. 

The French Universal Exhibition of 1867 will 
not take the place of the Annual Exhibition of 
Works of Art. Tlie former will be retrospective, 
and will include works executed since 1855. 

They talk of opening a gallery at Nancy, ex- 
clusively devoted to the works of Claude Lorrain, 
In the center will be placed the bust of the ar- 
tist, and on the walls around copies of his 
most celebrated works, his admirable etchings, 
and the engravings made after his pictures. 

Leopold II, it is said, wishes to make his pal- 
ace the palace Pitti of Belgium, and every day 
he enriches with new acquisitions the gallery 
formed by his father. 

Bonvin, a young French artist, recently died by 
his own hand. His delicate and impressible organ- 
ization rendered it open to all the higher senti- 
ments. Both music and painting captivated him, 
and he Jiad without masters reached wonderful re- 
sults, considering the time he had to devote to 
these arts. To support his family he. kept a res- 
taurant at Plaisaiice. But the terrible struggle 
between this reality and his dreams was too great 
for his endurance. 

An aroheeologioal congress will be held at London 
in the mouth of July. 

John Thompson, for many years th* most dis-' 
tinguished engraver on wood in England, has died. 
The museum of South Kensington owes to him a 
beautiful series of plates forming the complete 
history of engraving on wood. He at his death 
was about eighty-one years old. 

The first number of the new issue of the English 
Fine Arts Quarterly, edited by Mr. B. B. Wood- 
ward, will appear in May. 

Queen Victoria has recently devoted to the Brit- 
ish Museum one of the Roman tombs recently 
found upon the domains of the crown at Wind.«or. 

The Lords of the Committee of Council of Edu- 
cation of the English Government are about to pro- 



